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[Translated by the Editor.] 
WAGNER'S “ TANNHAUSER.” 


BY FRANZ LISZT. 
(Continued from p. 66.) 
Ill. 

The first scene leads us into the mysterious 
grotto, which, as the tradition tells, was in the 
Horselberg. There in a rosy twilight we see 
nymphs, dryads and bacchantes waving their 
thyrsus wands and wreaths to the rhythms, which 
formed the first fifty bars in the Allegro of the 
overture. They surround the goddess, luxuriously 








stretched upon her couch, clad in the Grecian 
tunic, which flows in rich folds around her form, 
as if its slight net-work formed a yet rosier vapor 
than the whole atmosphere around. In the 
depths of the grotto the tranquil waters of the 
lake reflect the shadows of the bushes, under 
which happy couples wander to and fro; there 
we behold the tempting syrens. At the feet of 
Dame Venus sits her lover, melancholy and 
gloomy, listlessly holding his harp in his hand. 
She asks him the cause of his sadness. He heaves 
a deep sigh, as if awaking from a dream that had 
led him away from the surrounding element. 
Alarmed, she presses her inquiries. “ Freedom!” 
replies the prisoner at last, and suddenly seizing 
his harp, he begins a song, in which he makes a 
vow ever to praise her charms, but adds that he 
is consumed by a yearning for the upper world : 

But from these rose-lit od’rous bowers 

I yearn for woods and breath of flowers, 

For our own sky’s clear blue serene, 

For our fresh meadows’ pleasant green, 

Our little wood-birds cheerful singing, 

Our village bells so friendly ringing :— g 

From thy soft empire I must flee, 

O queen, and goddess! set me free! 

This song, full of manly energy, gives us again 
the melody which we have twice indicated in the 
overture ; its words are in praise of Venus. But 
this strophe is instantly followed by an antistrophe, 
which, by painful, half-disturbed modulations, 
escapes from the breast like a piercing scream ; 
the scream of the caged eagle, that would return 
to the realm of storms and sunshine ; the ery of 
the soul, that would wing its way back to heaven. 
Thrice are strophe and antistrophe repeated, and 
every time a half tone higher, which lends thril- 
ling climax to their impassioned intonation. 

By a single word, but one of those words which 
suffice to invest Poesy with the fullest majesty of 
her sister, Truth, Wagner reveals the greatness of 
a soul unsatisfied in the lap of sweetest inactivity, 
when Tannhiiuser exclaims : 

Mortal remain I yet, and human; 

Too great thy love, thou more than woman; 
If gods forever can enjoy, 

My lot is change, my pleasures cloy; 

Not joy alone my heart contains, 

In pleasures still I long for pains. 

To long for pains! Is not that the longing for 
the Infinite? For what are pains but the suffer- 
ings of the soul chafing against the limits of our 
nature, which it will never renounce striving to 
overstep ? 

The offended enchantress starts up, like a 





wounded tigress, interrupts her prisoner, snatch~ 
ing the harp from his hand, and summoning up a 
cloud, which parts them from each other, she 
mocks at the vain remorse of her delirious slave. 
She reminds him that he is accursed, that he be- 
longs to her through all the powers of everlasting 
doom, that he must no more think of a world, 
which would repulse him with horror, should he 
go back. The proud knight does not believe the 
imperious dame, and replies: “ Repentance will 
remove the ban!” Their mutual resistance is 
expressed in a duet, full of impetus, of mutually 
kindled scorn and hatred, which Venus suddenly 
breaks off, to have recourse to weapons of bland- 
ishment. She lets the songs of the syrens resound, 
which in the distance seem to grow still more 
languishing and seductive ; and inclining herself 
towards him, she seems to distil the fatal poison 
drop by drop into his veins,—that impotence of 
pleasure which twines about his drooping energies 
with indissoluble chains. Her somewhat lengthy 
song takes, a semitone lower, that lovely motive 
which we quoted in the overture (5th example). 
It is accompanied, too, pianissimo, and veiled by 
the tremolo of the violins. ‘To those who cherish 
symbolism, this scene may be designated as the 
description of one of those inward conflicts, 
which rend the manly breast, during which the 
soul debates with itself, however divided it may 
be in its will, unlike in forms, but identical in 
essence; such would fancy that they heard in it, 
not different persons, but different expressions of 
the passions, rebutting one another ina vehement 
conference, whose fatal or marvellous issue no one 
could forsee. Tannhiiuser forcibly disentwines 
himself from the arms of the goddess, and in 
feverish excitement exclaims: “ My salvation lies 
in the holy Maria!” Scarcely has he pronounced 
this name, when the goddess, the nymphs, the 
syrens and bacchantes vanish. It all melts away. 
Instead of the grotto, we see the outside of the 
mountain, in whose interior all this is located by 
tradition, and the rural scenery about the Wart- 
burg. In an instant the knight is transported 
from the depths, where in the intoxicating mist of 
sweet perfumes the lamps with their colored sheen 
illumined a night of pleasures without end, into 
the freshness of a pure Spring morning. To the 
bewildering tumult of the last scene succeeds 
total silence of the orchestra, and the soft, dreamy 
tune of a shepherd, seated on a neighboring rock ; 
the refrain of his reed pipe, happily imitated by 
the English horn, creates a beneficial contrast. 
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Presently you hear a chorus of pilgrims in the 
distance; during the pauses the voice of the 
shepherd, commending himself to their prayers, 
forms a new contrast: his pastoral melody winds 
like a flowering field vine about the stern outlines 
of the pious hymn, which rises like the arching 
of a Gothic vault. 

The pilgrims approach, appear and pass before 
us, and their song, in which the second half of 
the religious theme of the overture is inwoven, 
wears a calm and serenely pious character. In 
this repose there vibrates, however, a certain 
exaltation and enthusiasm, and you can distin- 
guish in it an enduring ecstacy, a secret uncon- 
tainable delight. They stop before an image of 
the Madonna; Tannhiiuser at their chant falls 
upon his knees. As much overwhelmed by the 
miracle of mercy, that has rescued him, as he is 
surprised to see his bold wish so suddenly heard, 
his deliverance so unexpectedly fulfilled, he repeats 
the words of the pilgrims : 

Ah, heavy weigh my sins on me, 
No longer can I bear the trial; 

All rest and comfort now I'll flee, 
And choose but pain and self-denial. 


The bells of the distant churches summon the 
faithful to morning prayer, and at the same time 
hunting-horn signals, from different distances 
(alternating between F major and E flat minor), 
complete the impression of this hour of rural re- 
pose and woodland solitude. Presently the land- 
grave with his hunting party comes along, and 
perceiving a knight who takes no part in the 
chase, he approaches him and recognizes Tann- 
hiiuser. We have already said, that Wolfram von 
Eschenbach, his rival in minstrelsy as in love for 
the princess Elizabeth, who loves him, has finally 
persuaded him, in speaking of her, to resume his 
old rank among the minstrels, whom he has so 
often vanquished, and who nevertheless have 
mourned his absence. This cantilena of a lovely 
melodic motive, breathing a tender and inward 
emotion, is resumed again in its first eight mea- 
sures and dialoguized in the andante of a Sextet, 
composed of the five singers and the landgrave, 
who entreat Tannhiiuser to return to them. At 
the name of Elizabeth his face lights up as with a 
quickening beam, and he exclaims : 

Again I know thee, ah! and love thee, 
O beauteous world, so long withdrawn! 
Again the heavens smile sweet above me, 
And flowers are fresh with dewy morn. 
The Spring with thousand friendly greetings 
Like music in my soul doth stir; 
In tender and tumultuous beatings 
My heart cries out: To her! to her! 


As soon as his voice unites with the others, the 
Septuor sets into a joyful and rapturous Allegro, 
whose finale, interrupted by the fanfara of the 
chase, forms the conclusion of the first act. The 
different voices are grouped in such a masterly 
manner, and their parts in this ensemble piece 
are marked with such select and noble fineness, 
that there is no mistaking therein the calling of 
the minstrel, the challenge of noble rivals to a 
noble contest. This finale takes an irresistible 
hold upon the public, and universal admiration 
and applause resound through the hall. 

Nothing can be more natural, more chaste and 
piously tender, than the cheerfulness, the joy, so 
frank and free from jealous feeling, with which 
Elizabeth receives her knight, whom Wolfram 


) himself leads to her. With lightsome step, and 





with the happy smile of first youth, which has not 
yet lost the demeanor of childhood, she hastens 
into the hall, where she had heard the songs so 
deeply buried in her heart, and whose threshold, 
since the disappearance of her minstrel, she had 
never crossed. With outspread arms, as if she 
would spread over all surrounding things the 
clear light of her happiness, the radiance of her 
sympathizing and high-hearted bliss, she trips 
in, already dressed for the approaching festival, 
not doubting that her knight and singer will 
bear off the victory and win her for the prize. 
A simple rim of gold, more like a halo than a dia- 
dem, encircles her blond head; her long tresses 
fall under a light veil down over the drapery of 
white satin, whose embroidery marks the pic- 
turesque boddice of the female costume of that 
epoch. A mantle of blue satin fastened on the 
shoulders seems, like heaven’s azure, to float 
around this vision of embodied innocence. 

If the goddess,—crowning with roses her dark 
hair, fastened by a Grecian net over her volup- 
tuously curved neck, and crossing the purple 
ribands of her sandals over her alabaster feet,— 
exercising all her might, revealing all the charms 
concealed under her half-closed eyelids, and in 
her girdle, which now brightly gleams and now 
vanishes from sight, has presented to the pleasure- 
drunken minstrel Beauty itself, Beauty absolute 
and incomparable :—so on the other hand the 
princess Elizabeth must transport his soul by a 
lofty and surprising beauty, which descends to 
him as it were from the empyrean heights, to dis- 
pute the other, that came up out of the briny 
waves to the abode of mortals. 

The duet between Tannhiiuser and Elizabeth 
might, for feeling and musical beauty, be com- 
pared to that between Achilles and Iphigenia by 
Gluck. The same enthusiasm in the joy of the 
present, the same chaste abandon, the same simple 
and full confession of a deep passion, the same 
renewa! of an always varied and yet always iden- 
tical theme,—a theme, so full of pure and happy 
love, that one might believe it an echo of celestial 
bliss, never to be interrupted or disturbed. . . It 
ends with an Allegro, in which the loud jubilee of 
the joy-intoxicated soul breaks out, and which 
breathes an impassioned ecstacy, that rings like 
a high hosanna sung to Love. 

The minstrel contest, although a little abstract 
and metaphysical, yet intimately involved in the 
knot of the drama, is an episode which controls it 
and whose musical part is treated with a great ex- 
penditure of power and thought. It is preceded 
by a march [the “ Finale,” played by the Germa- 
nians], during which, with all the ceremonial 
etiquette of those times, the distinguished guests 
of the landgrave pass across the stage, to seat 
themselves according to their rank in seats 
arranged in semi-circles, the centre being reserved 
for the minstrels. The high barons appear, their 
mantles embroidered with their coats of arms. 
The noble ladies, dressed in the colors of their 
houses, let their trains be borne by pages. The 
march has a felicitous rhythm, neither too much 
accented, nor too characterless. It admirably in- 
dicates the composed, proud bearing of these 
noble gentlemen, for whom it is an equal glory to 
handle the harp or the sword. This march, in B 
major, is followed by a second in G, marking the 
entrance of the minstrels; in a more solemn mea- 
sure, it has a more earnest, elegant and noble 
character than the first ; this is one of those well 





thought-out details, which make Wagner’s compo- 
sitions so rich and full of study. 

When the numerous guests have arranged 
themselves in their places, and the minstrels have 
appeared one by one, a deep silence ensues. 
Wolfram is the first who rises, for Elizabeth has 
drawn his name from the urn. Like the rest, he 
bears his harp in his hand ; this instrument accom- 
panies all their songs, and plays, not only in this 
act, but throughout the whole score, a great part, 
which requires a skilful artist to execute the com- 
plicated passages, which are too prominent to ad- 
mit of being shortened. Wolfram’s recitative is 
executed in a rich style. It is the song of a con- 
templative soul, shaken by no inward passion, and 
prompted by no outward spur. As Tannhiiuser 
prepares to answer him, the orchestra resumes the 
first notes of that voluptuous motive in the over- 
ture, which also formed the rhythm of the bac- 
chantes’ dance when he, begging of Venus his 
“ Freedom !” still promised to continue to praise 
her charms. As if this slight band of a promise, 
which he flung behind at parting, were enough to 
draw him down into perdition, the spectator, the 
moment he is reminded of it, is seized with an 
instinctive terror, which increases moment by 
moment, like the awe preceding a catastrophe. 
As the strife grows more exciting, and more and 
more vehement rejoinders end with embittering 
the guilty knight, the tones become clearer and 
higher; every time that fatal reminiscence strikes 
the ear, ti!l finally Tannhiiuser, desperate and 
beside himself, takes up entire the strophe of the 
first act, and sings the same praises of the Goddess 
of Love, without reservation or disguise. 

The amazement, terror and confusion of the 
tragic situation which now follows, are sponta- 
neously checked by the gestures of Elizabeth, 
who throws herself between him and danger. 
She espouses and defends in the most touching 
manner the cause of her faithless knight. She 
does not hide the tears which swell her breast. 
Presently her voice dies out in long-drawn tones, 
as if her physical powers had forsaken her in this 
painful task ; presently her spiritual strength re- 
animates her, and, with more and more touching 
and penetrating tones, she calls heaven and earth 
to witness that obstinacy here were sacrilege ; she 
is inspired to disarm their wild fury and commands 
them, in the name of the Saviour himself, to re- 
frain from hasty condemnation. At the first 
answer, which Tannhiuser had made to Wolfram, 
she had felt her heart beat with passionate sym- 
pathy ; in confession of this, she had given him a 
sign, which he however had not noticed, since in 
all other quarters he had found no favor; she 
knew that, even if sin had seduced the bride- 
groom of her soul, it must have been through 
treachery, for she neither doubted of his inborn 
high-heartedness, nor of the means of his salva- 
tion. When they have sheathed their swords, 
Tannhiiuser’s bold bearing yields to helpless ex- 
haustion, and he sinks down at her feet. Eliza- 
beth concludes her prayer of highest love and 
sorrow with an exhausted, dying voice. Filled 
with wonder and amazement, all exclaim: “ An 
angel came down from the etherial light, toannounce 
to us God’s holy counsel!” and these words are 
conveyed by a melody which, cheerfully and 
mildly, rises and floats through several measures, 
during which this angelic being seems to become 
visible to our eyes. The compassionate, persua- 
sive song of her, who has succeeded in inspiring 
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gentleness in the infuriated souls of the rude 
knights, is very long, and written in a manner 
which cannot be better characterized than by 
saying that it approximates to the church style. 
In it appears that extraordinary rhythm, which 
in the following ensemble pieces (when the by- 
standers, smitten by this sublime interposition, 
dare not resist so heavenly a manifestation of love), 
seems to return the beating of those agitated, in- 
spired, awe-stricken hearts. This grand finale 
repeats also the principal theme of the aria of the 
princess and ends with a resumption of the 
melody: “ An angel came down,” &c. Wagner 
has seen fit here to carry the melodie development 
of this chaos to the extremest limits of musical 
effect. Composed merely of men’s voices, borne 
along by a single soprano, like a silver censer, 
whence ascend dark clouds of smoky incense, 
this chorus expresses a deep-felt earfestness and 
spreads abroad that pious, devout feeling, which 
one is only wont to find in holy temples. The 
act closes with Tannhiiuser’s call to repentance. 
He joins the pilgrims, who are just then passing 
by the castle, and repeating the first fragment of 
their morning song, upon their way to Rome. 
[To be continued.] 
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A Nite Distinction.—A musician having 
occasion to pay a visit to a solicitor on business, 
was asked in the course of conversation, what 
was his trade or calling ? A professor of music, 
was the reply. A what, sir?—A professor of mu- 
sic.—A professor of jiddle-sticks / I suppose you 
mean a teacher of music.—Sir, said the indignant 
dissector of semibreves, I profess to teach the art 
and mystery of music; and however contempti- 
ble such a vocation may appear in your eyes, let 
me tell you, that whereas ‘hree years are found 
sufficient to perfect any dull descendant of Adam 
in your profession,—it will require three times 
three to enable a bright genius to become a teacher 
of music. 
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ConsvELO.—The London Leader has a highly 
favorable review of Mr. Henry T. Tuckerman’s 
“ Mental Portraits,” but corrects the author on a 
single point. “ Mr. Tuckerman,” says the Lead- 
er, “ amid his rapture on Jenny Lind, reports that 
‘Consuelo’ is said to have been founded on her 
character and history. Unfortunately ‘ Consuelo’ 
was written before Jenny Lind was heard of ; 
moreover the artist who did furnish George Sand 
with that exquisite type was Viardot, one of 
George Sand’s dear friends. And the reader who 
follows ‘ Consuelo’ with thls clue will soon detect 
the original suggestions of Corilla and Azoleto, in 
Grisi and Mario; but we warn him that in all 
three instances, they are but suggestions, not por- 
traits.” 
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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Adolph Bernhard Marx. 

Mr. Epiror :—Your Journal for Nov. 5 con- 
tains a sketch of the life of A. B. Marx. But 
methinks it does not at all suffice to give a just 
image of the genius and character of this eminent 
professor of music, as several of his best works 
are not mentioned, and nothing is said of the 
most important reforms which he has caused in 
the theory of music, nor anything of his success 
as a music teacher. Permit me, therefore, to 
add a few lines to that sketch, since even the 
biography of Marx in Schilling’s musical lexicon 
(of which the sketch in question seems to be an 
extract) must be called imperfect now, consider- 
ing that Marx is most remarkable for his never 
tiring industry, the products of which are works 
either in words or in tones, and considering again 
) that a space of twelve and more years, since this 
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biography was written, must have produced con- 
siderable change in such an active life. 

Marx is not yet so much known in America as 
he ought to be; but the American edition of the 
first volume of his Art of Musical Composition, 
leads us to hope that more of his valuable works 
will be published, accommodated to the wants of 
American students of music. 

In speaking of some of Marx’s compositions 
which the sketch does not mention, I shall begin 
with his “ Evangelical Choral and Organ Book,” 
expressly composed by command of the king of 
Prussia. This elaborate work proves the mastery 
which Marx possesses in the most difficult part of 
musical composition. It is very large, containing 
a great number of Chorals, introduced by organ 
voluntaries, the forms of which are Fugues, 
Canons, &c. They are partly written in the so 
called Greek or ecclesiastical modes. Although 
some of these pieces are made merely by the 
understanding and, accordingly, have not much 
music in them, yet the work altogether commands 
the highest respect for its author. ‘They who know 
how difficult those forms of musical composition 
are, will certainly appreciate the skill, labor and 
perseverance which it must have required. 

Another work, entirely different from the 
former, is “ Omar and Nahid.” It consist of a 
number of poems alluding to the fabulous Orient, 
so connected with each other as to form a whole, 
like a little opera. ‘The composer has enveloped 
them in the most charming music of airs, duets, 
ete. The accompaniment being merely by the 
piano-forte, very successfully imitates the orches- 
tra, so that one fancies he distinctly hears the 
violins, flutes, horns, ete. This work is well 
fitted for a parlor concert, and amateurs will be 
delighted in performing it. 

Equally charming is “ Friihlingsspiel, in drei- 
mal drei Gedichten von Heine,” which comprises 
nine songs for a single voice, dedicated to the 
composer’s wife, who, by the way, is a pretty 
good singer. If these beautiful little pieces are 
not so widely known as they deserve, we can only 
ascribe it to that indifference to simple and true 
songs altogether which prevails in Germany: as 
well as everywhere else. Finally I will men- 
tion “ Grand Sonata for the Piano-forte” ; a char- 
acteristic and very difficult piece, both in its 
technical and spiritual part, fitted only for first- 
rate pianists. 

As it was not my intention to give a list of all 
of Marx’s published compositions, I have only 
mentioned these few; the more so because they 
were, besides the Oratorio, ‘‘ Moses,” communi- 
cated to me by the author himself. Long before 
he had obtained his present fame, Marx had writ- 
ten a great number of different pieces, both for 
singing and orchestra. It appears, however, 
that criticism found much fault with them, and 
that it is mainly since the publication of “ Moses” 
that he is appreciated as a composer. The critics 

eproached him especially with his constant striv- 
ing to write original or peculiar ; the consequence 
of which was that his music sounded so “ gesucht” 
(far-fetched) as the Germans say. I recollect 
however, that he once said: “I am frequently 
told my compositions contain much originality, 
but I declare I never aim at it, I write as it 
comes.” And he constantly warns his pupils 
from nothing more than from striving to appear 
original in their style; of course striving after 
originality is the surest way to spoil it. 





Although Marx holds an honorable position as 
a composer, still, his proper field is the theory of 
music, and here he has been more suceessful than 
any one before him. In alluding to the great 
services he has rendered to this branch of music, 
I am reminded first of his long struggle with G. 
Fink, editor of the “ Leipziger allgemeine mu- 
sicalishe Zeitung.” It proves that Marx is the 
man who undersfands how to defend his princi- 
ples. Besides, the courteous manner in which 
the affair was conducted on his part, while his 
opponent treated him very impolitely, has won 
him the estimation of all who impartially wit- 
nessed this combat. 

Fink, as is known, was a very learned musi- 
cian, and his love for the old classics is manifested 
on every page of the Zeitung. But this love for 
the old made him indifferent to the new, and 
caused him to grow very angry when another 
learned musician, who had equally manifested his 
enthusiasm for the old, undertook to write a 
pamphlet with the title: “The Old School of 
Music in its struggle with Our Time.” Fink, 
being really provoked, asked Marx what man he 
was that could venture to attack that very music 
school in which a Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven 
and others were taught; to which Marx politely 
replied he was the man that could prove at any 
time that those men owed their greatness not to 
the school in which they were taught; nay, they 
had attained it in spite of that school. The dis- 
pute between these erudite men was, as every 
body may imagine, highly interesting and pro- 
fitable to the musical public. Which was right ? 
If we may judge from the result it was Marx. 
His works, the products of the principles he de- 
fended against his opponent, appear in one edition 
after another, while Fink was more and more 
forgotten, notwithstanding every good musician 
duly appreciates the services he has done to 
music. 

Before Marx wrote his “ Art of Musical Com- 
position,” there was a vast number of works of 
that kind; yet what a sensation it made! Prop- 
erly to show the difference between his teaching 
and the old, would require an essay ; suffice it 
here to say that the old school constantly com- 
mands, “thou shalt,” and “ thou shalt not,”—* in 
the severe or sacred style, thou shalt do this; in 
the light or secular style, thou shalt not do it.” 
As for these commandments, Marx says, he never 
found, in studying the compositions of the best 
masters, that they cared for them ; they evidently 
wrote contrary to them. Consecutive fifths, oc- 
taves, and other things, which the old school so 
peremptorily forbids, are to be found everywhere, 
and sometimes how effectively they are employed, 
being exactly the right means in their place to 
express the composer’s sentiment? To be sure, in 
another place they might be wrong, that is to say, 
they might not be the right terms for what the 
composer intends to express, and then, of course, 
they are fordidden. Music is not to tickle the 
ear; it should express sentiments, passions, and 
express them in truth. But truth knows of no 
regards; it speaks, if need be, in the bitterest 
language ; and it is and remains the same truth 
everywhere, whether it be in the sacred or _secu- 
lar style. 

It is characteristic with Marx’s school, that 
when he gives a rule, he gives the reason why 
we must observe it, or rather, why it has become a 
rule in the very.nature of the case. It is a supe- ( | 
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riority in his method, and one which makes his 
personal instruction so attractive, that everything 
that is to be done or not to be done is so naturally 
presented, that one sees it cannot but be so. 
Marx may surely be called the chief of the 
music teachers. Every virtue which this pro- 
fession requires, he is possessed of in a high 
His untiring industry_is already men- 
tioned. At the time when the undersigned en- 
joyed his instruction, he used to rise at 5 o'clock, 
beginning to pursue any literary object he was 
about. At ten, the first scholar came to call him 
from the writing-table into the music-room ; at 
eleven, another stepped in; and so on till one 
o'clock. After dinner he went to the University, 
to lecture until four. Then he generally took a 
walk, from which he went home either to preside 
at a musical party, or to begin writing again till 
midnight. lis recreation consisted mostly in 
reading novels, poems, newspapers, ete., as he 
takes a lively interest in all that happens in the 
literary, social, or political world. Thus he is 
acquainted with eyery book of importance, and 


degree. 


with every important event; in short, he knows 
of everything. It is easy to conceive what a 
power such profound and universal knowing, con- 
nected with a fervent love for his profession, 
must give him over his pupils; the more so as_he 
speaks in quite a flowery and pleasing language, 
frequently using illustrations taken from the 
sphere in which the scholar moves. 

His long experience enables him quickly to 
find out what kind of character he has before 
him, and how it must be treated to make the les- 
son as useful and pleasant as possible. Besides, 
as he has risen to his present position only by his 
own exertions, he can give so many good hints, so 
many bits of valuable advice. Especially to those 
art is as great as ‘the 
small, as was actually 
the case with Marx himself, he is an inestimable 
model. Hence his scholars look on him with 


whose love for the divine 
means of satisfying it are 


great reverence; and this is no small thing; for 
they are by no means children; his pupils gener- 
ally consist of experienced musicians, music 
teachers, and even composers of reputation. 
T speak of Marx’s scholars, I mean those who 
have enjoyed his private instruction ; not those 
who have merely attended his lectures at the 
University or any other public institute.) 

It is interesting and touching to hear him tell 
how, no longer able to resist his strong desire to 
devote himself entirely to music, he left an office 
with a good salary and went to Berlin, with only 
$30 in his pocket. This small sum was soon spent 
for concerts and operas. So he commenced 
giving lessons. The recollection of his first scho- 
lar, who happened to be a rather old lady with 
stiff fingers and no talent at all, is after so many 
years still fresh in his mind. As he had had no ex- 
perience in the profession of music teaching, he 
had only seen the sunny side of it; he had dream- 
ed how delightful it wuld be to impart to an open, 
susceptible scholar the beauties of the great mas- 
ters; but now he found his business was merely 
to direct the hands and fingers of his scholar. At 
first he sighed; but he soon found out that even 
the instruction in the mechanics could be elevated 
so as to become artistic ; that one of the finest 
attainments of a music teacher must be, in order 
to make the lesson agreeable to himself as well as 
to the scholar, to infuse spirit into the mechanical 
part of his instruction. (I recollect with great 
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pleasure when he once showed me how he had 
taught the rudiments of pianoforte playing.) 
Thus his spirited instruction on the Pianoforte, 
in Singing and Thorough Bass conld not long be 
concealed ; in a short time he had as many scho- 
lars as he could attend to. 

Besides, he felt the power within him to serve 
the art also with his pen. Giving lessons in the 
day-time, he composed at night, or wrote musical 
essays for the papers. It is the fate of every 
talented man, who with energy begins his course 
from below, that he is attacked by ill-tempered 
men, trying to stop him, or, at least to make his 
way as troublesome as possible. Marx’s success as 
a music teacher and musical writer called forth 
the jealousy of many of the other professors, 
who, feeling his superiority to them, were bad 
enough to mortify him where they could. But in 
spite of this, he went right on, hoping that the 
final victory would be his. And so it came. 
Years ago the hatred of his opponents was con- 
verted into the highest respect, and his rank, 
honor and fortune are such that, in reference to 
himself, he can say with great satisfaction to his 
discouraged scholars: “ You see what is to be ob- 
tained by perseverance. ”— 

Marx has for many years been employed upon 
It 
will be no doubt a very valuable contribution to 
the musical literature. Whether it is already 
published or not, I cannot say; it was expected 


a work which treats of the Science of Music. 


more than a year ago. 

It frequently occurs to me to associate the 
name of Marx with those of Richard Wagner 
and Franz Liszt. 
principles, and a man of progress. 


Like these men, he is of liberal 
Of the same 
energetic and enterprising character, he under- 
takes, like them, gigantic works, and has the 
power and perseverance to complete them. 
Finally, I would allude to Marx’s services with 
regard to Bach. His fervent efforts to make 
this master of all masters popular, seem sometimes 
to be forgotten; it is necessary therefore to re- 
mind the critics of “ Young Germany” once to 
give honor to whom honor is due.—For those 
students of music who long to study Bach, I cite 
the following work as the best to commence 
with. “ Auswahl aus Johann Sebastian Bach's 
Werken, zur ersten Bekanntschaft mit dem Meis- 
ter am Clavier, herausgegeben von Adolph Bern- 
hard Marx.” Apo.tru Kre.BLock. 
Boston, NOVEMBER, 1853. 
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Jonas CHICKERING IS DEAD!——This sad news 
comes to us to darken this bright Friday morning, as 
we sit down to complete our weekly task. Sad news 
indeed to every musical circle here, or in our whole 
wide land. For no man was so much and so benefi- 
cently identified with music in America. So he was 
with all things kindly, harmonious and sweet! A 
man universally beloved! The most successful of 
his craft, and yet without an enemy! A mechanic 
of enterprising genius, a public-spirited citizen, a 
charitable, warm-hearted, open-handed neighbor,—his 
death is a blow not only to those nearest and dearest 
to him, but to this whole community. He was taken 
away suddenly at 11 o'clock last night, having been 
overtaken by a stroke of apoplexy at a friend’s house, 


where he was visiting, apparently in usual health. 

Yet his friends for some time have not been without 

apprehension, knowing that he-has had a series of 
| such attacks, which he has scarcely allowed to inter- 
| fere for a day with his unwearied exercise of hand 
and brain. 





Symphony Concerts—A New Plan. 

With no ordinary pleasure we call attention to 
the new announcement, in another column, of the 
Germania Musical Society. We had almost said, 
with pride, that our city should be so far compli- 
mented on the score of musical taste, as to be 
selected for the first trial place in this country of 
a series of concerts entirely instrumental and 
ENTIRELY CLASSICAL, in the best sense of the 
word :—but we reserve the pride, until we see 
how nobly the lovers of such music will come for- 
ward to support an enterprise and grasp an 
opportunity so boldly and squarely levelled at 





their long-repeated high professions and demands. 

The conflict of tastes; the rival show of hands 
for “ popular” and for what, for want of a better 
name, is called “ classical” music :—or rather, the 
conflict between taste and mere frivolous pursuit 
of amusement, through music, has always greatly 
embarrassed the work of programme-making in 
our larger kinds of concerts. Some go to con- 
certs for inspiration, for satisfaction and nourish- 
ment of their deeper nature, of their inmost soul, 
and some for pleasant pastime. Some seek an 
intellectual and spiritual, others a physical and 
sensual excitement. ‘To some music is a matter 
of earnest Art, to others but a rhythmical pretext 
and accompaniment for idle dalliance and super- 
ficial social gossip. Concert-going has as many 
motives as church-going :—according to the spirit 
of the goer, is it a serious or an idle occupation. 
Those who dance through life, wonder why an 
orchestra should bore them with anything less 
jolly than the waltzes and polkas of their darling 
Strauss and Jullien and Gungl. Those who suck 
soul’s sustenance out of sentimental magazines, 
yellow-colored novels, and lackadaisical preaching, 
call for much singing of hacknied songs, or ever- 
lasting changes on the monotonous staple of 
modern Italian opera melody, nearly all cadenza, 
and stereotyped false pathos made to order for 
the tears and passion-feigning prima donna or 
tenore. Those whose little bodies almost burst 
with patriotism, and who love to strut in public 
streets with guns and plumes, go in for Yankee 
Doodle, with much brass and drums. While those 
to whom life is earnest, and yet generous and 
genial withal, and whose souls yearn for harmony 
and unity, and lave all the types and prophecies 
thereof in Nature, Art, or Revelation, are of 
course more interested in a deep symphony or 
overture, and are distracted and ennuyés by the 
miscellaneous jumble of frivolous and feeble things 
in the same programme. For artistic contrast of 
light and shade, of grave and gay, is one thing: 
and a heterogeneous medley for all tastes, such as 
we more often get, is quite another. 

Hitherto, in our years of musical infancy, 
mixed programmes have been the true policy. 
But have we not reached the point when a large 
audience exists among us for music in the purest 
and most earnest sense, who relish concerts most, 
when they are most free from clap-trap and mere 
“ sops to Cerberus”? Are there nota good thou- 
sand among us who wish to enjoy music intelli- 
gently ; to make acquaintance with the best mas- 
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ters through their best works as a matter of intel- 
lectual culture; and even who have curiosity 
enough to wish to understand the historical devel- 
opment of modern instrumental Art in its highest 
inspired forms? We cannot doubt it. Such 
should willingly and eagerly make some sacrifice, 
and find their economy in going to a little extra 
expense to render possible such concerts as they 
continually sigh for. The proposal of a distinct 
series by the Germanians precisely meets the 
case. Give them a subscription barely large 
enough to cover the required outlay ; guaranty 
the enterprise against loss, and you shall secure to 
yourselves large orchestral concerts, where the 
programmes shall be as select and the audience 
as sympathetic as they have been at the pleasant 
evenings of Otto Dresel or the Quintette Club. 

Tt is a perplexing task to cater to the many 
tastes of that many-headed monster, called the 
public. The Germanians have found it so. By 
pursuing in the main a high course, rather leading 
than descending to the taste of the majority, they 
have demonstrated that the best is in the long run 
the favorite with the largest number. Even now, 
and very naturally, they are beset and bored with 
letters and requests from ‘all sorts of “ fast ” young 
men, and irresistible young misses, to the effect 
that they would play more polkas, or tell the 
singer to repeat Vi ravviso, or lay those solemn 
symphonies and “ Leonoras ” and “ Egmonts ” on 
the shelf, and take down “ Zampa” and * Zan- 
etta”:—perhaps too from music-publishers, who 
look to the Germanians to shed new lustre on 
their more saleable than classical sort of copy- 
rights. But they know well enough that should 
they give concert after concert with no symphony, 
the prestige of their concerts would be gone, and 
they would lose the appreciative, constant fev, 
with a so much the more doubtful chance of re- 
taining the irresponsible and fickle many. Hence 
a mixed programme, always with a large half of 
the classical and solid, has become their settled 
and best-working policy; while for every extra 
venture of faith in the popular power to recognize 
a good thing, as in the giving of the Ninth Sym- 
phony, the Wagner programme, &c., they have 
pretty uniformly found their reward,—if not in 
the one night’ receipts, yet in the greater pres- 
tige and profitableness of the whole campaign. 

We have made progress. Formerly the case 
stood thus with us: 1. A large audience for music 
of the lightest and most miscellaneous kind, re- 
lieved by plenty of clap-trap appeals to other 
senses than the purely musical; 2. A considerable 
audience for miscellaneous concerts, with two 
grains of symphony to two of Italian opera, three 
of light French overtures, and three of Yankee 
Doodle and flute solos; 3. A very small “ close 
communion” circle for secret worship of the 
classics in an upper chamber. 

Now how stands it? There is no great mass 
audience, such as fills the Boston Music Hall, for 
merely light music ; what there is of it is absorbed 
out of sight by specialities like “ Negro Minstrel- 
sy” and “ Ossian’s Bards.” The masses go for 
the mixed programme, with a plenty of the light, 
but a more and more solid nucleus of Beethoven, 
Mozart, and the like. While the second class, that 
was, has almost risen to the point of coalescing 
and making common cause with the close-com- 
muners, and is ready and crying out for feasts of 
genius pure and unalloyed in music. 

There remain then two large classes of concert- 
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goers (for observe, we do not speak of opera or 
oratorio, which win their exclusive admirers by 
charms not purely musical.) The largest is for 
miscellaneous music, averaging high ; and the next 
largest is for music purely high and intellectual ; 
while of these last many will often feel in the mood 
to mingle with the other. By the proposed arrange- 
ment, the Germanians will provide most per- 
fectly for both. Those who want the classical 
alone, will pay of course a little higher than mass 
prices, since they are fewer in number, and hear 
each night two symphonies and two overtures with 
nothing to disturb the charm. Mark too the in- 
structively historical progression in their scheme 
of programmes. The series begins with Haydn 
and ends with Wagner, the first and the last 
word of all that can fairly be called great orches- 
tral music. It gives us, successively, the old clas- 
sical, of the Augustan age of Haydn and Mozart, 
with the shadow of Beethoven coming; then the 
romantic, developed in Beethoven and his follow- 
ers, Weber, Schubert, Mendelssohn ; and finally 
he purely modern, in a programme of Mendels- 
sohn, Berlioz, Schumann and Wagner. Perhaps 
close criticism might improve it in a few details ; 
perhaps it might make richer variety, without any 
lowering of tone, to add once or twice the piano- 
forte Concerto ;—but here is probably as good a 
set of programmes as any large committee ever 
could agree upon. And shall we not make an 
earnest effort, friends, to have realized to our 
ears, what looks so captivating upou paper? The 
musical honor of Boston depends on it. 
Meanwhile the miscellaneous cheap mass con- 
certs of the Germanians will go on as usual; aud 
few are there even of the most exacting classicists, 
who will not also yield to ‘heir attraction many a 
time. We have no fear that the two-fold and 
and separate provision will cause the miscellane- 
ous programmes to sink down to the level of the 
merely frivolous. ‘The mass of a Boston concert 
audience relish and demand a symphony, good 
overtures, &c., as truly as Lyceum publics put 
up only with the first-rate intellects for lecturers. 
There is frivolity about the outskirts of every 
audience, but the mass are serious and high in 
their requirements, and their silence carries with 
it a greater weight of consent than the hand- 
clappings and bravos of the others. : 
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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
From my Diary. No. XXXIII. 


Boston, Nov. 28.—Was it not Beethoven who said of 
Handel, “ He is the unequalled master of us all ?”’ 

Ihave seldom felt the justice of this more than last 
evening, all the way through the performance of “Samson” 
by the Handel and Haydn Society. The old Society, for 
save one association in Germany, I know of no voluntary 
amateur Choral Society in the world which numbers so 
many years as this Boston institution. It is certainly one 
of Boston’s “ peculiar institutions.” 

But, “ Samson!” What a wealth of melody! What 
profound grief, sorrow, pathos! What majesty and 
grandeur! In nice discrimination of character I know 
hardly any work which surpasses it. Beethoven said, as 
he read the score of Der Freyschiitz—he could never hear 
it—“ That Max is the fellow—he stands out like a house!” 
So does the loud, boastful Harapha stand out prominent 
and clearly defined, as some huge bujlding in a land- 
scape. But this character is no better wrought out than 
the others. The dramatic force of the music is as visible 
in the manner in which the rousing of the hero from a 
state of hopeless despair first to a desire for vengeance, 
and finally to that strong religious feeling, which makes 
him do and dare all to “make Jehovah’s glory known,” 


fully when a boy. 





—in the seductive strains of Delilah—in the majesty of 
Micah, who seems to fill the place of the old Greek 
chorus in carrying on the action—and in every note of 
the Reart-broken Manoah,—as in the more easily com- 
prehended tones of the vain-glorious boaster. I can re- 
call no one song, the music of which could be transferred 
to another without shocking our feelings of propriety. 
From the first note to the last, Samson sustains our friend 
H. T.’s theory of the definiteness of music. The same 
nice discrimination marks the choruses. Those of the 
Philistines are pervaded by a spirit totally different from 
that which gives life to every bar sung by the Jews. The 
contrast in Milton’s text in these choruses is no better 
marked than in Handel’s music to them. No matter in 
what this difference consists, Handel felt it, expressed it, 
and it is enough for me that I ean feel and enjoy it. 
What if the forms in which the ideas are expressed 
be antiquated ? in substance they are as fresh and 
new, as perennial in their beauty, as the Madonnas of 
Raphael. 

Why has nobody done justice to the overture? Laugh 
who will, I place it among the great overtures. With 
what imposing “ pomp and circumstance” it opens—“ all 
the lords of the Philistines,” their priests and mighty 
men, and the multitudes of spectators of the festivity— 
who filled all the house and “ three thousand of whom, 
men and women, were upon the roof”—are gathering 
together, marching in solemn procession, with great 
shoutings and rejoicings to the vast temple of Dagon, 
there “ to offer a great sacrifice.” Henry says, that the 
second movement always transports him in imagination 
into the midst of the hurry, bustle and confusion—the 
booths, tents and shows—of some great fuir in Europe, 
the descriptions of which used to excite his fancy power- 
Had not the composer something of 
the kind in view; to this day “a solemn feast’? on the 
Rhine or in South Germany is pretty sure to have all 
these accompaniments, and a fair in Frankfort or Leipsic, 
though shorn of its glory, which it had in Handel’s 
time, still furnishes material enough for musical descrip- 
tion. 

How gloriously came forth those choruses last night in 
that beautiful hall! Not all, for here and there was some- 
thing to be desired—and the hall made no secret of it— 
when the gold is not pure that touchstone reveals it—but 
generally they came to the ear as clear and distinct as a 
quartet. Ihave nowhere heard anything like it—not in 
Exeter Hall, London, not in the Sing-Akademie of Ber- 
lin, in no old cathedral, nor modern church constructed 
with express reference to the music of the Mass. Here- 
tofore wherever I have attended grand choral perform- 
ances, it has been necessary to secure some particular 
seat in order to hear well. In the Melodeon, for instance, 
there were certain points where the heaviest chorus 
would sound as if a huge curtain intervened, while your 
neighbor a few feet off would be almost deafened. 
Ilere every whisper on the stage came distinctly on the 
ear; there echo on echo brought but a confused jargon of 
sounds—chaos come again. It is precisely so at Niblo’s 
in New York—be careful where you sit if you would not 
lose your sense of hearing. From the nature and laws of 
sound there must be a difference in power according to 
the position and distance of the hearer. When aroomis 
large it must be judged accordingly. If any gentleman 
know how to construct a hall with 8000 seats, which the 
chirp of a cricket shall fill as it fills our little sitting 
room, he had better build it with all speed—for then we 
could have chamber concerts cheap. If the Quintette 
Club could play to 3000 persons, 124 cents admittance 
would be no bad speculation. 

Some things I wanted last night. The Organ was one— 
sadly wanted—the music was written to be performed 
with that instrument, and nothing can supply its place. 
John Bartlett’s trumpet accompaniment, to Anna Stone’s 
magnificent tones—especially in the ad libitum passages 
in the Seraphim song, was another want. The quivering, 
unearthly sound of the gong, swelling by little and little 
as Israel “ weeps a louder and louder strain,” was a third. 
The “ Glorious Hero” chorus and air a fourth. 

The Dead March was not quite so satisfactory as it 
used to be. Was there not a different selection of in- 
struments? Was it not taken a particle too fast? 

However, blessings on the old Handel and Haydn 
Society, and on the Germania Orchestra. May their 
shadows never be less! 
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Concerts of the Past Week. 

Tne “ Wacner Nieut.” We could not call the 
last Germania programme entirely a judicious one; 
although it had the charm of novelty, and much ‘that 
was as excellent as new. Hearing only Wagner, and 
so much of it, was fatiguing and monotonous, con- 
sidering the preponderance of brazen fortissimo in 
half of it. Had the concert both begun and ended 
with the overture to Zannhduser, the one only com- 
plete and fair representation of Wagner; and (to 
make room for it) had the noisy Rienzi pieces, which 
only represent his early, undeveloped style, been 
omitted altogether, it would have answered two good 
ends. For the Tannhduser overture is so admirable a 
whole in itself, and is so strikingly imaginative and 
beautiful, and so wonderfully popular withal, that 
the impression of one hearing would make every one 
eager to hear it more intelligently a second time; 
while the Renzi overture, (which this time, as if on 
wiser second thought, was not applauded), not only 
added nothing to our appreciation of its author, but 
disturbed the charm of what preceded and what fol- 
lowed, and was oppressive by the noisy common- 
places of its latter half. The Tunnhduser was played 
with the utmost spirit, delicacy and precision ; and 
the Germanians were more fully manned for it, hav- 
ing added to their number the long wanting second 
bassoon, and a new double bass. The “ Ensemble 
and Chorus” (finale) from the same, was also very 
beautiful, and will receive new interest from the 
knowledge which Liszt gives us, in our translation 
to-lay, of its position in the drama. 

The selections from his last opera, Lohengrin, had 
a unique and spiritual beanty, which must, however, 
have been partly lost upon most hearers, since these 
were merely instrumental arrangements taken out of 
their dramatic connection. Thus who did not marvel 
at the solemn, mystical, contemplative, and almost 
sombre character of the “ Procession of Bride and 
Bridesmaids?” Had we known, by reading the play, 
that the bride was a princess saint of the middle ages, 
that she was to wed a mysterious bridegroom, a 
knight of the Holy Graal, whom she had only known 
in a vision and in his sudden appearance to defend 
her in judicial combat from a frightful and malicious 
charge; that she was forbidden to inquire his name 
or history ; and that the enemy, in this very marriage 
procession, was whispering into her ear the stimulants 
to anxious curiosity on the forbidden subject, we 
should have felt and understood the spirituality and 
mystery and sadness of the music. As it was we 
were without its motives.—The “Reception at the 
Emperor's,” with its fine alternation of opposite par- 
ties of silvery trumpets, was full of chivalry and 
romance. 


Mme. 
Socirery.—The miscellaneous Sacred Concert last 
Sunday evening, was one of the most satisfactory 
ever listened to by a Boston audience. We were 
astonished by the power and freshness, as well as 
by the never-failing beauty, the ever more and 
more interesting and unique quality and color of 
Madame Sontaa’s voice. We were agreeably dis- 
appointed in her rendering of selections which 
we feared would overtask her strength. “I know 
that my Redeemer liveth ” was given with much 
more vital emphasis and feeling, much more sus- 
tained loftiness of style, than as she sang it last 
year. There was, to be sure, too much of trilling 
and of ornament, but the exquisitely beautiful 
manner in which the last strain died away upon 
her lips we shall not soon forget. Rossini’s In- 
flammatus was superbly rendered, eliciting an 
imperative encore. ‘Let the bright Seraphim,” 
from “Samson,” saving some curtailment and 
much marring by the trumpet obligato (which 
quite imperfectly fulfilled said obli pation), electri- 
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bright, elegant delivery. Never before in Boston 


have we heard Sontag in such voice. 

In the duet: Quis est homo, she was of course 
all that its fine, flowery divisions called for, and 
she was effectively seconded by Miss Anna Stone, 
allowing for the too great contrast of the latter’s 
low tones with the silvery soprano of the former. 
Miss Stone sang also, ‘* There were Shepherds,” 
and Fac ut portem, in her best manner. Also with 
Mrs. Wentworth, the Handel duet: “‘ O lovely 
Peace,” whose melody flowed very smoothly and 
sweetly from both voices. ‘‘ Come unto me,” was 
sung. with feeling and great purity of intonation, 
but a little too slowly, by the latter lady. Sig. 
Rocco’s bass was loud and vigorous in his Romanza 
and in Pro Peccatis ; but the pathos thereof was 
not much unlike the pathos in his buffo parts. 

The Handel and Haydn chorus was in great 
force and never told, to our ear, so ry tei 
The “ Hallelujah ” rang sublimely in that hall. So 
did the other choruses from the ‘ Messiah,” and 
the concluding one from ‘‘Samson”: Let their 
celestial concerts allunite.” The Germania orches- 
tra opened the concert with an overture, (Spohr’s, 
to Jessonda)—one of Handel’s had been better— 
and played the Pastoral Symphony from the ‘‘ Mes- 
siah,” and the accompaniments delightfully. 

MENDELSSOHN QuINTETTE CLUB.—The programme 
of the second Concert proved, as we anticipated, much 
more stimulating and digestible, than the first one. It 
is a bad plan to give all new pieces. The new Quartet 
(op. 8) of our friend and townsman, C. C, PERKINS, 
was followed through its four elaborate movements with 
eager interest, and on the whole with very general pleas- 
ure. It is certainly a great advance upon his earlier 
efforts, his two symphonies, for instance. It has much 
more unity and continuity of thought, and much more 
clear, persistent working through”of themes. The alle- 
gro was less striking than the other movements, consist- 
ing of a rather common theme and counter theme, of a 
cheerful, simple character, worked up without much 
episode; yet clear, agreeable, and graceful. The An- 
dante is much more elaborate and rich in treatment; 
revealing sometimes a depth of feeling and traces of a 
Mendelssohnian learning. The Scherzo is marked by a 
charming originality of rhythm, with long, flowing 
phrases; but excited an expectation which was not an- 
The Finale is an Allegro vivace of 
a good deal of spirit. But we dare not affirm much in 
detail after a single hearing. Graceful it was throughout, 
and clear, and seldom heavy, if its ideas, sometimes feli- 


swered in the Trio. 


citous, were not inspired. 


Beethoven's “ Kreutzer’? Sonata was admirably select- 
ed for the next piece. It was played with great spirit by 
Mr. Gocket and Aveust Fries. The latter, especially, 
in one of those beautiful variations of the Andante, 
which was unanimously encored, showed that he could 
play with perfect purity of intonation and of style. Mr. 
Gockel showed a masterly execution, somewhat hard 
and from the wrist, and sometimes a little careless; but 
his playing won much applause, particularly in his own 
brilliant Concertini: Hommage a Mendelssohn. Mendels- 
sohn’s second Quintet (in B flat, op. 87), is full of spirit 
imagination. Mr. WuLF Frixs with his violoncello dis- 
coursed exquisitely upon a rather sentimental theme, by 
Stern, which did not seem to lead to much. 


Of Mme. SontaG’s Farewell Concerts we must speak 
next week. 


—-> 


Fruits of American Musical Studies in 
Europe. 

With pleasure we give place to the two follow- 
ing communications. The earnest aspirations of 
our young countrymen in the higher fields of 
composition are certainly worthy of all praise and 
encouragement. 1 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


“Quartet In A, op. 8, (dedicated to Mr. James C. 
D. Parker,) first time, C. C. PERKINs.”"—Programme 
of the Second Concert of the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, 
A new offering has been laid before our musical public. 

It comes from one of our own number, one whose earnest 

efforts not only to cultivate his gifts, but to make them 

serviceable to those around him, deserve an earnest recog- 

nition. Mr. Charles C. Perkins sends ys from Leipsic a 

Quartet of his composition. 


DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 











It is not the work of amere beginner. Theinscription, 
“ Op. 8,” proves that the powers producing it have been 
already tried. It needs not, therefore, to be received 
either with the overwrought enthusiasm or with the in- 
tensified coldness frequently attending the earliest pro- 
ductions of a composer. Not that this composition is to 
be taken as the limit of the development to which its 
author is to attain. He is stilla young man. Even were 
he old, he would be striving onward. But here we have 
a work of his manhood, a work not only of promise, but 
of performance, not only of aspiration, but of experi- 
ence. 


| 
Yet we cannot pretend to give a proper account of the 
| 
| 





Quartet. A single hearing entitles no one to praise or 
to blame without reservation. What struck us as the 
chief characteristic of the composition was the neatness 
with which it is worked up. There are few or no rough 
places over which the performers or the hearers are 
obliged to vault precipitately. All goes smoothly, almost 
The themes, however, though treated 
Some are 


uninterruptedly. 
with equal carefulness. are of unequal force. 
of a common character, while others rise to much more 
than ordinary tastefulness and originality. The Andante 
gave us, as it apparently gave the entire andience, the 
most general gratification. It contains passages of real | 
solemnity. Next to this movement, we preferred the 
Finale, in which there is perhaps more of creative skill 
than in the Andante. We are not sure that a few bars of | 
the Scherzo are not the most original of the whole com- 
position. But after all, we revert to the Andante as to | 
the movement in which the composer did himself the | 
greatest credit. The Andante movements of all his com- | 
positions have always appeared to us the most successful. 
They bear a mark of their own. It is that of a spirit | 
devoted to Art in its purest, loftiest forms. 

Welcome, in fine, to this new production of our towns- | 
man! Thanks to him for his thoughts of home as he | 
labors beyond the sea! Thanks, likeWise, to his brother | 
musicians who embrace his work and bring it to our = | 
knowledge! Theirs is an office of friendship and of 
honor. * | 

i. 
For Dwight’s Journal of Music. | 

We learn through a private letter from Florence, that | 
at the annual meeting of the “ Academia delle Belle Arti” 
of that city, the last month, M. Fétis of Paris received the | 
degree of Maestro di Capella; and that of “ il Professore | 
Onorario” was conferred on two others; one of whom | 
is our townsman, Mr. F. Boorr, in compliment to his | 
Quartets for stringed instruments and other composi- | 
tions. Of the former a writer from Italy remarks, | 
“ Although prepared for excellent music, I was both sur- | 
prised and charmed by the originality, unity and finish | 
of the harmony,—I wish it might be performed before an 
audience capable of appreciating it; and a German artist, 
himself a composer, pronounced it as ranking with the 
best style of Quartet Music.’”” As the Academy has 
the reputation of being rather choice in its favors, this | | 
consideration is quite a gratification to us as Bostonians; | | 
and particularly as evincing readiness on the part of the | | 
Italians to recognize and admit American talent; in con- 
tradistinction to the spirit shown just now in other quarters, | 
. We have been so long accustomed to hear American | 
knowledge or taste in the Fine Arts decried, that it is 
with some surprise that we find that, besides the resident | | 
sculptors abroad, past and present, whose fame is a promi- 1 | 
nent feature in the national pride—Boston alone has | | 
sent forth in the last few years a dozen or more virtuosi 
and students, who are diligently pursuing their studies 
in France, Italy and Germany; and to whose successful 
future we look forward with certainty. 

Gottschalk, with his unassuming and gentlemanly | 
bearing, who, we consider by far the greatest pianist yet | 
heard in this country, if we may judge by the electrical | 
effect produced by his rendering of the great Sestette in | 
Lucia, has proved himself a worthy pioneer for his mu- | 
sical and returning countrymen. Pr. | 

| 
| 










—=—-> - _ 


Mr. Ryran’s advertisement deserves the attention of 
our lady amateurs. After so many Symphony and 
Chamber Concerts, there should be a curiosity to under- 
stand the technical structure not only of Sonatas, but of 
Symphonies, Quartets, Trios, &c., which are all written | 
in the Sonata form. Few have had Mr. Ryan's advan- 
tages for the elucidation and analysis of such works. 
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He is esteemed an excellent harmonist, is familiar with 
all the best scores in this kind, and has himself produced 
some good Quartets and Quintets. We wish him suc- 
cess in a task as needed, as it is new. 


——— > - 


Gleason’ s Pictorial. 
THE NEW YEAR. 1854. 

On the first of January next, “ GLEAsoN’s Picto- 
RIAL” will commence its sizth volume, and will appear 
vastly improved in all respects, with a superb new head- 
ing, new type and dress throughout, and will be printed 
upon the finest paper. As the proprietor of the “ Picto- 
rial” has purchased the entire good-will of Barnum’s 
“New York Illustrated News,’? and has merged that 
journal in the “ Pictorial,” the public will reap the ad- 
vantage of this concentration of the strength of the two 
papers upon one, both in the artistic and literary depart- 
ments. The same brilliant host of contributors and 
artists will be engaged on “* Gleason’s Pictorial” as here- 
tofore, and a large addition is also made to the corps, 
both in talentand number. The most liberal arrangements 
have been completed, and such as will enable the pro- 
prietor to produce by far the finest illustrated journal yet 
published, and much superior to the present issue of the 
paper. The columns of the “ Pictorial’ will constantly 
be beautified by all that can please and instruct in art 
and science, and its literary department will fully sustain 
the high reputation it has so long enjoyed. 

The pages of “ Gleason’s Pictorial’’ will contain views 
of every populous city in the known world, of all build- 
ings of note in the eastern or western hemisphere, of all 
the principal ships and steamers of the navy and mer- 
chant service, wit! fine and accurate portraits of every 
noted character in the world, both male and female. 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also 
be given, with numerous specimens from the animal 
kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea, and 
it will present in its mechanical execution an elegant spe- 
cimen of art. It will contain fifteen hundred and sixty- 
four square inches, giving a great amount of reading 
matter and illustrations—and forming a mammoth weekly 
paper of sixteen octavo pages. 

The terms of “ GLEAson’s PrcrortaAu” for the year 
1854 will remain as heretofore, viz:—1 subscriber, one 
year, $3,00; 2 subscribers, one year, $5,00; 4 subscribers, 
one year, $9,00; 8 subscribers, one year, $16. 

Published every Satunpay, by F. GLEASON, 


Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts. Boston, Ms. 





Avuertisements. 





BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
THIS (Saturday) EVENING, DECEMBER 10. 
MADAME SONTAG’S 


SECOND and POSITIVELY LAST APPEARANCE (but one) 
in Boston—assisted by the same powerful talent as 
on Wednesday. 

THE PROGRAMME CONSISTS OF 
THIRTEEN BRILLIANT SELECTIONS! 
MADAME SONTAG 
Will Sing Six Times. 
1.—Iet the Bright Seraphim 
2.—Variations with Obligato Flute........... ee veenes . Adam. 

3.—The celebrated Erlkinig. . feu 
4.—Home, Sweet Home.. 
5.—Whistle, and I’ll Come to dae my lad. 
6.—The Music Lesson. ......... édebuuees puaehect Fioravanti. 
PAUL JULIEN WILL PLAY 
1.—Ia Favorita, 2.—Paganini’s Witches’ Dance. 
ALFRED JAELL PLAYS 
The Concerto, from Mendelssohn, with Orchestra. 
SIG’R LUIGI ROCCO WILL SING 
1.—La Tarantella. 2.—Aria: Non piu andrai. 
GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY, 
Including the additional performers of their Subscription 
Concerts, will play the following celebrated compositions : 






1.— Overture, * Oberom”,..........ccccccccccccccccees Weber. 
S.— Praise Of Bomg......ccccccceccsecsevsccees . Mendelssohn. 
3.—Overture, “ The Huguenots”. Seeererrrey recs Meyerbeer. 
4—Bestal Mah. ....0scccccncccn seen cee rgmann. 


To commence at 7% o’clock. 

The — of admission has been fixed at One DoLiaRr to all 
parts of the Hall. 

iG Seats secured without extra ch 


The Ticket Loner is at MR. WADE'S Music Store, No. 197 
Washington sti 


a may ve I had at the door on the evening of the Con- 








MADAME SONTAG 


AND THE 
HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 


The public are re: orally informed that the entire Grand 
Oratorio of the CREATI ON will be performed by Mad 


J. B. WHEATON, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Apply at the Music Stores raf Nathan meee ~* or a 
T. Barker. 3 m 





SONTAG and the HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY, at the 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 


On SUNDAY EVENING NEXT, Dee. 11th. 


The part of EVE by Mme. SONTAG, who will also sing the 
celebrated air, “ On mighty pens.” 
GAPE, BF. 06 ob cieene cess voce — oo. 


ADAM. by 
The Orehestrai_ Accompaniments by the GERM ANIA “MUSI- 
CAL SOCIETY. 

Being the last appearance of Madame SONTAG in Boston. 

During the evening, the Etxcir, by Ernst, will be performed 
by PAUL JULIEN: anda Sacred Fantasia for the Piano, by 
ALFRED JAELL. 

Conductor, ...Mr. Bergmann. | Organist. ...Mr. Miiller. 

0G> Tickets em Dollar each. Seats secured at the Music 
Store of E. H. Wade, on Friday and Saturday ; at the Tremont 
House on Sunday, and at the offices of the Hall in the Sven 

(> Doors open at 614. Concert to commence as 74. 

J. L. FAIRBANKS, SECRETARY. 





FUBLIC REHEARSALS. 
HE MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB will give Pustic 
REHEARSALS every FRIDAY AFTERNOON till further 
— at the Me1onaon, Tremont Temple, commencing at 


Packages of Eight Tickets, ONE DoLLAR—to be obtained at 
the usual places. Single admission, 25 cents. Dee. 10. 





“GRAND ORATORIO 
ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 


Che Musical Education Society 


WILL PERFORM HANDEL’S SUBLIME ORATORIO OF 
TEE MESSIAE, 
ON SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 24, 


IN THE TREMONT TEMPLE, 


ASSISTED BY 


Miss Anna Btone, 
Miss Lu A. Doane, 
r. A. An tent 


Henry M. Aiken, 
And the entire Germania ‘Miusheut Society. 
AUGUST KREISSMANN, . Conductor. 
GRO. Ee. MRBOGUE,, 05.0 os. cctecuccees Organist. 
(GrSingle tickets, 50 cents. For sale at the Music Stores, 
Hotels, and at the Door on the evening of the Concert. 
Dec 10 3t JAMES D. KENT, Secretary. 











SYMPHONY emai 


The Germania Musical Society, 


At the request of many lovers ae prem rang should 
sufficient encouragement be o oston a new 
and distinct series of FIVE SUBSC 'RIPTION "CONCERTS, to 
consist exclusively of CLASSICAL Music, according to the ‘fol. 
lowing scheme of historical programmes and prices. 


PROGRAMMES. 
First Soirée, Janu wry 14th, 1854. 
PART I. 

L—Symphony in D...ccecee cece cece eeeeeeeee eves ees Haydn. 
2.—Overture ‘‘ Iphigenia,” Gives oebbnuthectecavewnens Gluck. 
PART Il. 
3.—Symphony in G MiMOr. .. 6. cece cece cece eee eens Mozart. 
4.—Overture “ Coriolanus .........00eeeeereeees Beethoven. 
Second Soirée, Jun. 28th. 

PART I. 
1.—Symphony in E flat major. ............--0eeeeeee Haydn. 
2.—Overture “ Mazic flute ..........ccccccccceccece Mozart. 
PART IL, 

8 —Symphony No. 2, in eS Saree Beethoven. 
4.—Overture ‘* Medea’’. .... 2... cee cece eee ee eeee Cherubini. 
Third Soirée, Feb. 1th. 

PART I. 
1.—Symphony in C, (J Neng Perr etre tT Mozart. 
2.—Overture ** Leonora, No. ‘ ove Beethoven. 
ng A 1. 


8.—Symphony No. 4, in F 
4.—Overture ‘ The Fair Melusina” peessetunns * ‘iacdineen 


Fourth — a Feb. 25th. 


1. —Symphony No. 3, in E fist ae op. 55, 





CHURCH ORGANS. 
STEVENS, DAVIES & JEWETT, 


(Formerly Stevens & Co.) 
Corner of Otis & Fifth Sts. Bast Cambridge, fs, 


\ONTINUE to manufacture ORGANS of all sizes and prices 

/ at the shortest notice, built of the best materials, and war- 
ranted in every respect. Societies about contracting for Or- 
gans will do well to call and examine one at our Factory, now 
on exhibition for a short time. References can be had of the 
best organists in Boston, Charlestown or Cambridge, if re- 

uired. 

5 N. B.—As it is understood by some that this and the manu- 
factory of George Stevens are one and the same, we wish to 
state distinctly that it is not connected in any way whatever. 





Wm. Stevens, Horatio Davies, Jas. Jewett. 
Noy. 12, 6t. 
HEWS’ PATENT 


AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE. 


HE MANUFACTURER is in possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of hasers and teurs of 
Music to an cmieite of its superiority, is solicited. 
. HEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston. 
Apr. 10. tf 








THEODORE T. BARKER, 


MUSIC STORE, 
No. 881 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Chickering’s Pianos to let. 


All Foreign and American Musical Publications received as 
soon as — 1123 tf 


The Best Music ‘Book in - the World! 


THE NEW CARMINA SACRA! 
BY LOWELL MASON. 


AONTAINING, 1—A collection of the most popular tunes 
/ from all Mr. Mason's previous works. 2—The most useful 
compositions of CHARLES ZEUNER. 3—New Music. And 
4—New Vocal Exercises—all in one volume! Thus it is be- 
lieved the New Carmina is made the most valuable 
Collection of Church Music 
extant. Nearly 350,000 Carmina Sacra sold! Seventeen letter 


stamps received by mail will command a copy for examination, 
free of postage. 


RICE & KENDALL, Publishers, Boston. 





THE SONATA FORM: 
HOMAS RYAN, respectful leave to inform those 
who are in the habit of po + Symphonies, Quartets, 
Quintets, Sonatas, or any works of hee class, that he is pre- 
pared to ‘explain or analyze them, either in small classes or to 
single pupils. His long experience in the performance and in 
the composition of such works, added to his being in possession 
of the scores of almost every work of that class presented in 
Boston, gives him peculiar advantages. The knowledge of the 
form is almost indispensable — the understanding in ag 
slightest manner, and will i the 
rived in the hearing of them. It isa subject which cnannens 
of the slightest pretensions ought to feel interested in, as aoe 
and old compositions sre brought forward daily. The sub- 
scriber would be happy to receive pupils for this alone, or in 
connection with Thorough Bass. 
Plano, Violin, Flute, or Clarinet lessons given. Communi- 
cations left at Geo. P. ReED’s Music Store, or at his residence, 
5 Franklin Street, ey attended to. Dec. 8. 


“THIS DAY PUBLISHED, 
ZUNDEL’S MELODEON INSTRUCTOR, 
IN SEVEN PARTS. 


ART I.—Elements of Music. Part II.—Progressive Finger 
Exercises. Part I11.—Airs, Marches, Waltzes, Vesapeae, 
&e. Part IV.— Favorite Movements from Operas. Part V.— 
Voluntaries and Interludes Part V1.—Selections from Orato- 
rios. Part VII.—Modulations. By Jonn ZUNDEL, Organist of 
St. George’s (Dr. Tyng’s) Church, New York Author of “ Two 
Hundred and Fifty Voluntaries and Interludes,” “The Ama- 
teur Organist,” etc. 

This is the most comprehensive, thorough and complete work 
of the kind ever issued, forming a very extensive collection of 
the choicest music, as well as a self-instructor for the instru- 
ment. Most of the Melodeon instructors heretofore published, 
have been mere compilations from Piano Books. This Work 
is hati a book, every piece in it being ar- 
ranged with pe bee adaptation to that instrument. It contains 
144 pages folio, and is om up in elegant st ie, with cuts 











of the body, hands c. Any one 





ER Po 5 occ ccc cccccescccceccemsccese Beethoven 
2.—Overture “ Oberon Sivignibevecuunsencneencuusents Weber 
PART Il. 
&—Symphomy im CO. .... 20.0 cccccccscccccsccccccce . Schubert. 
4.—Overture “‘ Byron’s Manfred”. .......... 0.5: 
Fifth Soirée, March 11th. 

PART I. 
1.—Symphony No. 3, in A major, op. 56.. . -Mendelssohn. 
2.—Overture ‘“ King PN iaccccciersenss cousopepens Berlioz. 

PART Il. 

8.—Symphony in E flat major. ........0.0seeeeeee Schumann. 

4.—Overture “ Tannhiuser”..........00eeeeeeeeeeee Wagner. 


One ticket to 5 Soirées, $4. Family Tickets, for five per- 
sons, +. Soirées, $16. Single Tickets One DoLLaR. 
Dec. 10. 











remitting us two ey have a copy of the work sent him 
by mail, post-paid. It is better to order it through a dealer, 
however, as so large a book rere to Be in nhs = by mail. 


Published by 
Nov. 26. 3t 23 Park Row, New York. 





PIANO FOR SALE CHEAP, 


ALLET & CUMSTON’S make, seven octaves, new and of 
EO. P. REED & CO’S, 


No. 18 Tremont Street. df 
D 


ee aoe quality, at 
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ORATO ‘ORIO. 
Che Mendelssohn Choral Suriety, 


| 
| 
} 
| 
CARL BERGMANN, Conductor, | 
WILL PERFORM | 

| 

! 

| 


«THE MESSIAH,” 


On Christmas Evening, Sunday, Dec. 25th, 
AT TREMONT TEMPLE, 


ASSISTED BY 
The Germania Musical Society. 


{> Particulars to be given in future. Nov. 12. | 


PUBLIC REHEARSALS. 

HE GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY will give Pusiic | 

REBEARSALS at the Buston Music Hall every WEDNES- | 

DAY AFTERNOON, at 8 o'clock, commencing Oct. 26. | 

The full Orchestra will perform at the Rehearsals. | 

Admission :—-Packages containing eight tickets $1, to be had 
at the Music Stores, and at the door. Single tickets "85 cents. 

oct 29 
| 
| 


John Bunyan Still Lives! 
THE GREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 
THE ENTIRE AND INIMITABLE ALLEGORY OF 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


In one Picture, 24 by 39 inches, most elegantly engraved on 
STEEL, by Andrews, containing 280 human figures, besides all | 
the scenes through whic h Christian passed, on hisjourney from 
the city of Destruction, to the Celestial City, so admirably | 
portrayed by Bunyan. Every Christian family should have 
this splendid production of human genius. 
TESTIMONIALS Of the strongest nature, too numerous to pub- 
lish, have been received by the pub lisher, from the most dis- 
tinguished men of England and America. 
JOHN P. JEWETT, Publisher. | 
SICKELS 18 THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AGENT FOR Bos- 
Ton. His rooms are at the Am. 8.8. Union, No. 9, Cornhill, 
where he keeps the Enaraving for Sale. Also—Plain and 
Ornamented Frames, designed expressly for it, at the lowest 
prices. Noy. 12. 


GEO. B 


AUGUST FRIES, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


Nov. 5, 8m. 17 FRANKLIN PLACE. 





ADOLPH KIELBLOCKE, 
MACHER OF MUSIC. 
N R. K. may be addressed at his residence, No. 6 Franklin 
i Street, or at the Music Store of Oliver Ditson, 115 Wash- 
ington St., Geo. P. Reed, & Co., 17 Tremont Row, or Nathan 
Richardson, 282 Washington Street. 8 mos oct 29 


OTTO DRESEL 
Gives Instruction on the Piano, and may be addressed at the 
Wintnrorp House. Terms :—#50 per quarter of 24 lessons, | 
two a weck ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessous, one a week. 
Novy. 12, tf 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
CHORUS PARTS to Mendelssohn's Oratorio of EL1J ATI. 
CHORUS PARTS to Handel” s Oratorio of the MESSIAH. 
OLASSICAL CHORUS BOOK, by Baker & Sournarn. 
PESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL SONG BOOK, by Geo. W. Pratt. 


George P. Reed & Co., Publishers, 


18 Tremont “treet. 


JONAS CHICKERING, 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURER, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, Tremont Street, 


| AVING removed from his former location in Washington 

Street, and fitted up Warerooms in the above named beau- 
tiful building, is now prepared to attend upon such of his 
friends and the public as may honor him with a call. His | 
time for the past six months having been exclusively devoted 
in endeavors to render his manufacture more perfect than ever, 
he is confident of being able to fully satisfy all who are desirous 
of possessing a good instrument. 

Residents in the vicivity and adjacent States will please 
notice particularly his address, as there is another person in 
this city bearing his name, and with whom he is frequently 
confounded. 

Mr. ©, tlatters himself that his experience and reputation of 
thirty years, must convince all who anticipate purchasing, that 
this is the best testimonial that he can offer of the excellence 
of his Pianos, and of the satisfaction which has invariably 
been manifested with regard to all the qualities which consti 
tute an unexceptionable instrument 


nov 5 


WAREROOMS, 
Masonic Temple, Tremont Street, 
Oct. 8. tf BOSTON. 


yust PUBLISHED, 

_ F..WEILAND'S: 
Sustructions for the Spanish Guitar, 
Price $1 net. 





@. ANDRE & CO., Pripapeurnta. 
paacaietatie tet i. “Balch, 


THE GREATEST METHOD OF THE AGE! 
THE 
MODERN SCHOOL 
FOR THE 


PIANO-|-FORTE, 


Is an Instruction Book which will enable one to 
Become a Great Pia nist 
IN THE SHORTEST TIME! 

HIS Work is admitted by the most celebrated Pianists and 

Teachers, both in Europe and America, to be BY FAR 
THE MOST INGENIOUS, SIMPLE, PROGRESSIVE AND 
COMPREHENSIVE METHOD FOR THE PIANO THAT HAS 
EVER BEEN PRESENTED TO THE PUBLIC,—embracing a 
complete system, from the very outset to the highest classical 
music. 

The anatomy of the hands is shown by beautifully colored 
plates. The entire work surpasses all previous musical publi- 
cations, as regards mechanical appearance and elegance. 

The author, NATHAN RICHARDSON, has spent the last five 
years in Europe for the sole purpose of getting up an Instruc- 
tion Book, which would embrace the styles and effective Exer- 
cises of ALL distinguished Pianists and Teachers. To accom- 
plish that object, he was assisted by 

EIGHTEEN EMINENT EUROPEAN PIANISTS. 

The result has been, an Tnstuction Book so comprehensive 
and ingenious, that a pupil will acquire the styles and me- 
chanical difficulties of all celebrated Pianists, and that, too, 
with far less Jabor and practice than is usually required to 
learn an ordinary composition, under the old methods. 

All who are interested in Music, are invited to call at the 


MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 


and examine the work for themselves, and they will be sur- 
prised that a work which appears so simple should guarantee 
such wonderful results. 
It is beautifully got up, in embossed cloth, guilt edges, sides, 
and back, 330 pages, and sold at #4 00 per single copy. 
A very acceptable Present for Christmas and New Year. 
Published by 
NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
282 Washington St., Boston. 
HORACE WaTERS, 333 Broadway, sole agent for New 
York. 
LEE & WALKER, 188 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, sole 
agents for Pennsylvania. 
{GOrders by mail, from any part of the country, enclos- 
ing $4, will receive a copy, free of postage. 





Mr. NatHan Ricnarpson, Winthrop House, Boston. 

Dear Sir : 
your ‘* Modern School for the Piano-Forte’’ and hereby cer- 
tify that l was much pleased with the progressive and in- 
genious exercises it contains. You have certainly shown the 
pupil away of overcoming the great difficulties of the Piano, 
which is in many respects far superior to any other I have 
ever seen The Book embraces the styles of 80 many different 
authors, and you have given so many excellent examples, that 
a pupil cannot fail to become a good player (if gifted with the 
least musical talent) through this Method. 

1 heartily recommend it to every one that studies the Piano- 
Forte. I remain yours truly 

ALFRED JAELL. 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


Owing to the great success of the Modern School for the 
Piano-Forte, a work, entitled the MODEL School for the Piano- 
Forte, is about to be presented by another publisher. Do not 
be deceived, but be sure to call for the MODERN School for the 
Piano-Forte by NATHAN RICHARDSON, 





PIANO-FORTE INSTRUCTION, 


G.A.SCHMITT, (From Germany,) 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 

¥ now prepared to give lessons at the residence of pupils or 

at his own residence, No. 7 Haymarket Place. 

Mr. 8. may be found from 10 to 11 A. M., 
of Oliver Ditson. 

Refers to the following gentlemen: Joan 8. Dwient, Jonas 
CHICKERING, Esq., HALLert, Davis & Co., OLiveR Dirson. 

Oct. 8. 


at the music store 


D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 
PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, ¢ TO LET. 
Apr. 10. tf 


N. D. COTTON, Vs 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
English, French, and American Stationery, 
DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 


*,* Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and Printed. 
16 tf 


Letterpress, Husic 2 and ob Brinting- -Ofice, a 


—I have made a thorough practical examination of 








Concert Programmes, Tickets, &e. 
PRINTED NEATLY & PROMPTLY 
AT THIS OFFICE. 





Mtss MARIA FRIES, lately arrived from Germany, 
respectfully announces her intention of giving instruc- 
tion in the GERMAN LANGUAGE, either in private lessons or 
in classes. Communicatious addressed to her, or to her bro- 
thers, August or Wulf Fries, No 17 Franklin place, will receive 
immediate attention. 

References—Professor Henry W. Longfellow, of Cambridge ; 
Doct. Wesselhoeft, Bernard Roelker, Esq. John 8. Dwight, Esq. 

Nov. 12 tf 





J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE,. 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 

Oct.8. 3m 





IGNOR CORELLI begs leave to announce to his 
friends and pupils that he has returned to the city, and 
may be found at his rooms, No. 20 Temple Place, or at the 
Tremont House. Sept. 17. 


4. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


265 Washington Street, Boston. 
Oct. 16. m 


MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE 


PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 
2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenue. 


A} R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, &e. 
Boston, — 23. bm 











L. Oo. EMERSON, 
Cracher of the Pinna-Farte and Singing. 


APPLY AT TIS RESIDENCE, 
No. 12 INDIANA PLACE, BOSTON. 
iii = 8m. 





MANUEL ‘FENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 
Enstruction on the Piano, Violin & Cultivation of the Voice. 


MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Gray’s Brock, corner Washington 
and Summer Streets. 
RESIDENCE, at the Winrurop Hovsk, Boston. 
References. 
J. CHICKERING, J. P. JewETt, GEO. PUNCHARD, Esqs., Boston. 
GeoRGE Peapopy, B. H. Sitsper, Esqs., Salem. 


Oct. 1, 8m. 


ANDREAS” Tr THORUP, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
No. 84 Pinckney Street. 


Lessons given either at Mr. T.’s house, or at the residence 
of the pupil. Application may be made at the music-stores of 
Geo. P. Reed & Co. or T. T. Barker. Sept. Li 3m. 


as BRIC HE R, 
@rgantgt and Conductor of PMuste 
o* 
At the Bowdoin Square Church. 
. ENTRANCE ON CHARDON ST 


OFFICE UNDER THE CHURCH. .. 
Jan. 22. 3m. 


Mt LLER, 


TRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society ; 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &e. &c. &e. 
Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, Boston. 
ii7 tf 


Germania Sevennae Band. 
HE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 
by applying to 


iil4 tf 
A. w. Fr R ENZEL 
ESPECTFULLY gives notice that he is commencing a new 
term with Scholars on the PiANo-Forte. Orders may be 
left at G. P. Reed’s or T. H. Barker’s Music Stores, or at his 
residence, 


G. SCHNAPP, Leader, 
364 Tremont Street. 


No. 4 Pine St., Boston. 
TrerMs—$30 per asc 


Oct. 15. 


=. sucK, 
ESPECTFULLY informs his friends and pupils that he has 
removed to 


No. 852 TREMONT STREET. 


we” 


No. 21 School Xt. — 
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